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of the First Crusade drew their inspiration, a source whence
the stream of Crusading literature began to flow even before
the First Crusade was at an end.
Among the direct plagiarists who copied the Gesta
almost word for word, without acknowledgment of their
debt, are Tudebod and, in a less degree, the anonymous
twelfth-century Historia belli sacri.* In the reaction in
favour of the Gesta, the real value of these authorities is in
danger of being forgotten. Tudebod was, fairly certainly,
himself an eyewitness of the First Crusade, and his additions
to the text of the Gesta reflect his own experience. If he
plagiarizes, he is the earliest of the plagiarists, and he may
represent the original text better than some of the later
copyists, who thought to improve the rude style of the
Anonymous. The Historia belli sacri, too, which Mabillon 2
actually regarded as the source of Tudebod and of the
Gesta, may often serve to establish a reading, or to clear up a
textual difficulty. More subtle in their method of imitation
are the writers of the first three decades of the twelfth cen-
tury who mention the Gesta as their authority, but take
credit to themselves for embellishing and elaborating the
crude raw material with which they deal. Baudri, Arch-
bishop of Dol, Guibert, Abbot of Nogent-sur-Seine, and
Robert, the Monk of Rheims,3 all speak of the little anony-
mous book, with its rustic style, libellum . . . nimis rustica-
num* on which their own more polished work is based.
The influence of the Gesta Francorum can also be traced,
though in a more indirect form, in the writings of such
imitators and occasional borrowers as Raymond of Agiles,
1 Cl Bibliography, p. 146.
*  Museum Italicum, torn. i,.pars ii, Paris, 1687.
*  Cf. Bibliography, p. 146.*
*  Baldr. Dol. Ep. Hist. HierosoL Rec. Hist. occ. iv. 10 'Nescio
quis compilator, nomine suppresso, libeUum super hac re nimis
msticanum ediderat1.